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was occupied at the time of his death in making some proposed changes 
in them ; and it is to be hoped now, that notwithstanding this most mel- 
ancholy interruption to the undertaking, his labors in respect to it will 
not be entirely lost to the community. 

Distinguished as our friend was in his profession, and brilliant as were 
his prospects of still greater eminence in the future prosecution of it, it 
is in his capacity of critic that this community should most deeply regret 
his death. The combination of extensive knowledge and discriminating 
taste in architecture, with a lively fancy and high literary ability, is ex- 
tremely rare in Europe, and much more so in this country. Mr. Long 
united to these qualities a conscientious impartiality and the most manly 
freedom of opinion. He was a judge rather than an advocate, and gave 
righteous decisions, no matter whose prejudices he might offend in so 
doing. He was a bold upholder of the dignity of his Art, and scorned 
that loose and trifling spirit which sacrificed cardinal principles to gain 
money, or to gratify an employer. No where is a severe and intelligent 
critic in Architecture more needed than in this country, where so many 
pretenders in the profession are constantly springing up, and so many 
monstrosities annually perpetrated. In this department we know no one 
who can fill the place now vacated. 

In addition to the critical papers which have lately been published in 
the Literary World, Mr. Long has produced a Discourse upon the "An- 
cient Architecture of America," which contains many valuable original 
thoughts, set forth with much eloquence of style. There is also a prac- 
tical work upon Architecture by him in the printer's hands, which will 
undoubtedly be found to be highly useful. 

In conclusion, we cannot forbear alluding to those excellences of private 
character which endeared the subject of this notice to all who knew him, 
and raised up around him, in a few months, a host of friends, who lament 
his untimely death as deeply and sincerely as if he had been their favo- 
rite and intimate companion from boyhood. 



SCULPTURE. 

BY CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, K. A. 

[The following able article is to be found in the Appendix to the 
Third Report of the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, to the British Par- 
liament in 1844. It was written by the distinguished Secretary of the 
Commission, and has been recently published in England, together with 
other essays by the same author, in a volume entitled " Contributions 
to the Literature of the Fine Arts." It has never before been printed 
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in America. We hope that none of our readers will be deterred by its 
length from giving it an attentive perusal.] 

The restrictions imposed on the selection and treatment of subjects 
by the nature of the art itself, are much more rigid in the case of sculp- 
ture, which, strictly speaking, has but one style. The principle, that 
in proportion as the means of representation become circumscribed the 
imitation of inanimate objects becomes less satisfactory, is here espe- 
cially applicable. The surface of life, either alone, or with drapery 
that indicates the form or adorns it, was with the Greek sculptors the 
chief object of imitation. 

_ As in considering the claims of painting it is desirable to keep the 
highest style in view, though that style may be seldom attainable or 
seldom applicable, so in sculpture, a description of the practice of the 
ancients in their best works may not be out of place here, although it is 
too certain that modern habits and associations may often render it 
impossible to conform to the example. 

It will be needless to dwell on the more obvious requisites of sculp- 
ture ; the necessity of beauty in an art which can conceal nothing ; the 
necessity of balancing the mere weight, and the degree of symmeti - y in 
composition which results from that law; or the general principles 
(applicable to all the arts of design) of proportion, breadth, gradation 
of quantities, and contrast. It is proposed here chiefly to consider its 
specific style*, as more directly affecting the question of the selection of 
subjects fitted for it. For this purpose it will be necessary to ascend to 
its simplest elements. 

The art of sculpture imitates with more or less completeness the real 
bulk of objects, their substance and form, but it does not imitate their 
color. This restriction is the result of a comprehensive view of imita- 
tion ; it is by no means from actual impossibility, but because the end 
of genuine illusion would be defeated by the attempt. A statue colored 
to the life might deceive the spectator for a moment, but he would pre- 
sently discover that life and motion were wanting ; and the imitation 
would be consequently pronounced to be incomplete. Whatever is 
attempted by the arts, the perfection of style requires that the imita- 
tion, however really imperfect with reference to nature, or even with 
reference to other modes of representation, should suggest no want. 
The imagination then assents to the illusion, though the senses are far 
from being deceived. 

As it is well known that the ancients occasionally added color to their 
statues, it will be necessary to consider this difficulty at once. It 
may be observed that the colors employed were probably never intended 
to increase the resemblance of the object to nature, but that they 
served only to insure distinctness, or were merely for ornament. The 
gilding of the hair, for instance, however objectionable, would not be 
condemned on the ground of its being too close an imitation of real 
hair. So also the color which was sometimes appropriated to the 
statues of Mercury, Bacchus, and Pan, would never be mistaken for 
flesh. Sometimes the accessories only were colored. An epigram, 
ascribed by Heyne to Virgil, alludes to a statue of Amor with party- 

*The general style of the formative arts is the result of a principle of selection, 
a3 opposed to indiscriminate imitation. It consists, therefore, in qualities which 
may bo said to distinguish those arts from nature. The specific style of any one of 
the arts consists in the effective use of those particular means of imitation which dis- 
tinguish it from the other arts. Style is complete when the spectator is not re- 
minded of any want which another art or which nature could supply. 
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colored wings and a painted quiver. But the mixed materials of some 
ot the statues even of Phidias, the gems inserted for eyes, and the silver 
nails of other figures* all indicate a practice which the taste of modern 
artists condemns, and which was, perhaps, condemned hy the ancient 
sculptors also. In many cases religious devotion may have interfered to 
decorate a statue, as paintings of the Madonna are sometimes adorned 
with real necklaces and crowns. In the instance of the chryselephan- 
tine statue of Mmerva by Phidias, the Athenians insisted that the ma- 
terials should be of the richest kind. 

Notwithstanding these facts and the difficulty of altogether exculpa- 
ting the artists, it is quite certain that it was impossible to carry fur- 
ther than they did those judicious conventions in sculpture which sup- 
ply the absence of color. It may therefore be presumed that such sup- 
posed absence of color was, with the ancients, an essential condition 
of the art; and it will appear that this condition materially affected its 
executive style. • 

It would indeed soon be apparent that the differences which colors in 
nature present — for example, in the distinction of the face from the 
hair, and of the drapery from the flesh— require to be met in sculpture 
by some adequate or equivalent differences; hence, the contrasts adopt- 
ed were either greatly conventional or dictated such a choice of nature 
as was best calculated to supply the absent quality. 

It will first be necessary to inquire what degree of resemblance was 
proposed in the imitation of the living form. In the fine examples of 
sculpture the surface of the skin, though free from minute accidents, is 
imitated closely. The polish is, however, uniform ; first, because any 
varieties in this respect could not be distinguished at a due distance ; 
and secondly, because a rough surface on marble in the open air is sure 
to hasten the corroding effect of time by affording minute receptacles 
for dust or rain, while in interiors the rough portions would be soonest 
soiled. ■)• 

In polishing the marble the ancient sculptors were sometimes careful 
not to obliterate or soften too much the sharp ridges of the features, 
such as the edges of the eyelids, lips, &c. These sharpnesses were pre- 
served, and occasionally exaggerated, in order to insure a distinct light 
and shade on the features at a considerable distance. Such contri- 
vances, it is almost needless to say, were in a great measure dispensed 
with in statues intended for near inspection. Lastly, the marble re- 
ceived a varnish (rather to protect the surface than to give it gloss), 
the ingredients of which may be gathered from a passage in Vitruvius. J 

These modes of finishing the surface are detailed, because it is of im- 
portance to remark that this was the extent of the imitation. The var- 

* see Pausanias, who, in hi9 description of Greek statues, gives a variety of such 
examples. Three kinds of embellishment were sometimes added to complete the 
work of the sculptor ; three classes of decorators finish the statue — the varnisher, 
the gilder, and the tinter. Letronne (Lettres d'un Antiquaire a un Artiste. Paris, 
1810, p. £99.) quotes a passage from Plutarch (De Glor. Athen.) where these dif- 
ferent artists are referred to. Letronne and Miiller are of opinion that the drape- 
ries and accessories only were painted and gilt, the undraped portions of the statue 
being merely varnished. 

t The Laoooon is often quoted, on the authority of Winkelmaon, as an instance 
of an antique work finished with the file ; but a careful inspection shows that the 
marks of the instrument are subsequent to the polish. It is probable that such 
marks are no older than the period when the group was discovered, when this mode 
may have been adopted to clean it. The Farnese Hercules was unfortunately so 
treated before it migrated from Rome to Naples. 

$ L. 7. c. 9. 
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nish, doubtless, would give mellowness to the color of the marble ; but 
it may be assumed that a statue thus finished was nearly white. 

The flesh is always the master-object of imitation in the antique 
statues; the other substances, drapery, armor, hair, or whatever they 
may be, are treated as accessories, to give value and truth to the naked. 
It follows that the differences of color which, as before observed, are 
met by some equivalent differences in the colorless marble, are solely 
expressed in the accessories — the principal object imitated being nearest 
to reality, and never, as it were, abandoning its supremacy in this 
respect. But it will have been seen that, when all was done, the 
marble flesh was in itself a convention, owing to the absence of color; 
it was therefore for the artist to take care that the spectator should 
never be reminded of this want. 

Drapery, which in nature may be supposed to be different in color, as 
it is certainly different in texture from the flesh, was made to differ 
from the appearance of the flesh accordingly, especially when they were 
in immediate juxta-position. Thus, although in marble the mere color 
of the drapery is the same as that of the flesh, it is generally so treated 
that the eye is enabled, instantly and at a considerable distance, to dis- 
tinguish the two, and nature is. thus successfully imitated. The requi- 
site contrast is generally effected by means of folds varying in direction 
and quantity according to the portions of the figure with which they 
are in contact. The difference which the colors of nature exhibit is 
thus represented by another kind of difference, but which is still in 
nature. 

Simple and allowable as this principle of imitation seems to be, it was- 
rejected by the Italian sculptors of the seventeenth century, as their 
practice shows. In their works the flesh is often confounded with flat 
drapery, from a mistaken endeavor to give the breadth which is desi- 
rable in painting. It is to be remarked that the broad masses of 
drapery which occur in the antique are always so contrived as to leave 
no doubt respecting the' substance. For example, when flat masses 
cross the limbs they cannot easily be confounded with them. 

Again, in nature it is possible for hair to be so smooth as to offer 
scarcely any difference in surface from the flesh. Indiscriminate imita- 
tion has also had its advocates in this particular, and many Italian 
statues of the period referred to, want color to make the hair distinct 
from the face. The hair in the antique, whether crisp in its undula- 
tions, like that of the Venus of Milo; or soft like that of the Medicean 
Venus; or bristled in unequal masses, like that of the Dying Gladiator; 
or elaborately true, like that of the Lucius Verus; or whether even, as 
in the early Greek works, it is represented by undulating scratches, or 
by a series of regular curls,* it is always more or less rough and chan- 
nelled so as to present a surface, sometimes from its deep shades almost 
approaching a mass of dark, opposed to the face. All this is only a 
iudicious choice, and a skillful translation of nature. 

In these, and similar modes of distinction, as the accessories are 
treated in a relative and comparative manner, they cannot possibly be 
so near to nature as the flesh. This relative effect is generally com- 
patible with the admission of some or more of the proper qualities oi 
the accessories; but it sometimes happens that, in them, the relative 

* In coins, resembling dots or globules. The expression of Burke, "The artifi- 
cial infinite s composed of multitude and uniformity," was the sole principle with 
the early artists, fn the outlines of the vases, sand strewed on the ground , s ex- 
pressed by a line of regular dots. 
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effect alone is studied. Thus, a detached portion of the hair of the 
Laocoon, or of the Dying Gladiator, would hardly be recognized for 
Y . re P r esents; the same might be said of detached portions of some 
arapenes. This large principle of imitation is not to be recognised in 
less perfect examples of the art. The sculpture of the time of Hadrian, 
even when of colossal size, and requiring to be seen at some distance, is 
indiscriminately finished throughout. The master-obi eot of imitation 
is consequently less effective. 

The possibility of imitating drapery literally accounts for some of the 
practices of the ancient sculptors which, though judicious, have been 
sometimes objected to. Difficult as it may be supposed to be to imitate 
a flexible substance in stone, the surface which drapery presents in a 
quiescent state may be copied in marble so as to produce illusion. For, 
the surface being completely rendered, we have only to suppose the 
original drapery to be white in color, and the imitation in white marble 
is at once on a level with all absolute fac-similes. The consequence 
would be, that in a white marble statue with drapery thus literally 
copied from nature, we should immediately discover that the flesh was 
not of the natural color — a discovery which we should never be permit- 
ted to make. The flesh, from wanting color, sets out with a departure 
from nature, and the conditions of imitation require that no other sub- 
stance should surpass it in resemblance to its prototype: as before ob- 
served, this generally follows when the accessories are treated in a 
merely relative manner. We should therefore pause before we condemn 
the occasional squareness, straightness and parallelism of the folds in 
some antique specimens, since this treatment not only serves to distin- 
guish the drapery from the undulating outline and roundness of the 
limbs, but gives it that degree of conventional treatment, which pre- 
vents it from surpassing the flesh in mere truth of imitation. Thus the 
art is true to its own conditions, and this, at whatever cost attained, is 
necessary to constitute style. » 

The very different practice of the sculptors of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, Algardi, Bernini, Puget, Le Gros, and others, justly celebrated as 
they are on many accounts, can hardly be supposed to have existed! 
without a decided disapproval of the system of the ancients. A French 
sculptor, about the middle of the last century, pronounced the draperies' 
of the antique to be '* without taste, without intelligence, and without 
truth." This criticism of Falconet, often repeated in his Essays, is 
quite consistent with his defence of absolute imitation, which, as has 
been seen, is most possible or rather only possible, in subordinate 
objects. 

The restrictions which the above considerations impose on the abso^ 
lute imitation of drapery cannot, however, extend to the treatment of 
the hair ; not only because an exact imitation of the substance is here 
next to impossible, but also -because it is even more unlike its original 
in color than the face is ; and hence, provided it preserve its relative 
effect, it may safely do its utmost in imitation without any danger of 
being truer than the marble flesh. Its varieties of execution would 
only depend (as in the instances before given) on situation, dimensions, 
the nature of the material, and the character of the subject. 

With reference to dimensions and distance, it is. to be: observed that 
there might be cases where, from the smallness of figures as compared 
with the distance at which they corald be seen (suppose the pediment 
of a temple), the conventions in question would be inadequate to pro- 
duce the apparent distinction of substances without such exaggeration 
as would be altogether inconsistent with the imitation of nature. 
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Under such circumstances the contrivances in question do not keep 
pace with the distance, and it is probable that these were the cases 
where the aid of color was resorted to. 

It must be evident that, without color, the expedients, however vio- 
lent, which are intended to correct the indistinctness of distance, must, 
sooner or later, cease to produce any effect; and the point at which the 
Crreek sculptors stopped seems to have been defined by the law of never 
suffering such conventions to interfere with the apparent imitation of 
nature while the work was seen at the distance which its size required. 
The consequence is, that works which, for two thousand years were 

E laced at such a height that their finer merits could. not be appreciated, 
ave been found worthy to be enshrined as gems in modern museums — 
have been found to combine a perfect intelligence of the specific style 
of sculpture with an unsurpassed truth of imitation. 
_ The purpose of the present remarks requires, however, that this spe- 
cific style should be kept chiefly in view. 

The color of white marble, which, it appears, may sometimes increase 
the illusion of drapery, is not the only quality by means of which 
some substances may resemble nature more literally than the marble 
flesh can._ The qualities of smoothness, of hardness, of polish, of sharp- 
ness, of rigidity, may be perfectly rendered by marble. It is not easy 
to conceive a greater accumulation of difficulties for a sculptor aiming 
at the specific style of his art to contend with, than the representation 
of a. personage in the modern military dress. The smoothness and 
whiteness of leather belts, and other portions of the dress, may be imi- 
tated to illusion in white and smooth marble. The polish, the hardness 
and sharpness of metal, and the rigidity even of some softer materials, 
are all qualities easily to be attained in stone ; yet the white marble 
flesh is required to be nearest to nature, though surrounded by rival 
substances that, in many cases, may become absolute fac-siniiles of their 
originals. The consequence of the direct and unrestrained imitation of 
the details in question is, that the flesh, however finished, looks petrified 
and colorless, for objects of very inferior importance, even to the but- 
tons, are much nearer to nature. The objection to these details, from 
their unpleasant or unmeaning forms, is here left out of the account. 
' The boldness with which the ancient sculptors overcame similar diffi- 
culties is remarkable. Thus, to take an extreme case, roclcs, which in 
marble can be easily made identical with nature (thereby betraying 
the incompleteness of the art in other respects), are generally conven- 
tional in fine sculpture ; witness the basso-relievo of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, and various examples in statues where rocks are introduced for 
the support of the figure. In order to reduce literal reality to the con- 
ditions of art, the substance, in this instance, is, so to speak, uncharac- 
terised ; the same liberty is observable in sculptured armor as treated 
by the ancients ; sharpness is avoided, and the polish does not surpass, 
sometimes does not equal, that of the flesh. In like manner, steps, or 
any portions of architecture, are irregular and not geometrically true 
in their lines and angles : on a similar principle, probably, the inscrip- 
tions on the finest antique medals are rudely formed : for it cannot be 
supposed that the artists who could treat the figures and heads so ex- 
quisitely could have been at a loss, to execute mechanical details with 
precision. 

In Canova's monument to the Archduchess Maria Christina, at 
Vienna, (in many respects a fine work of art,) figures are represented 
ascending real steps and entering the open door of a real tomb, all exe- 
cuted with a builder's precision. It is plain that, to keep pace with the 
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literal truth of these circumstances, the figures should at least have 
color, life, and motion. The want of all these is injudiciously made 
apparent by the comparison in question, and some pains are taken to 
convince the spectator that he is looking at marble statues. 

In the antique, on the contrary, it -will generally be found that the 
employment of conventional methods (as opposed to the more direct 
truth of representation) increases in proportion as objects are easily 
lmitable, and consequently in danger of interfering with the higher aim. 

The contrivances which are intended to give the impression of reality 
to the master-object of imitation, as exemplified in the best works of 
the ancients, thus point out the course to be pursued in the difficult 
treatment of statues in modern costume. The general principle, it is 
repeated on the authority of such examples, is never to suffer literal 
truth in the accessories to remind the beholder of the unavoidable in- 
completeness in the more important object of imitation. 

The principles of that general style which is common to all the Fine 
Arts confirm the above view. According to those principles, art, as 
such, can never be literally confounded with nature. The very exist- 
ence of imitation (however successful its result may be) depends on the 
condition that its means should be different from those of nature. But 
sculpture at the outset gives substance for substance. A common 
quality being thus unavoidable, art is immediately on the watch to 
maintain its independence by laying a stress on all the differences in its 
power that are consistent with imitation. Accordingly, the form of the 
substance assumes peculiar beauty; it is thus removed at least from 
ordinary nature. Ihe color (in the imitation of the human figure) is 
altogether different from nature. Other qualities in the substance 
being given, the opposite qualities in nature are, in like manner, select- 
ed for imitation. The lifdessness, hardness, and rigidity of the material, 
point out the elastic surface of life and flexible substances, as the fittest 
objects for the artist's skill. Imitation is complete when we forget that 
the marble is white, lifeless, and inflexible. But if we are compelled 
to remember this by the introduction of qualities common to nature and 
to the marble (mere substance being already common), the first prin- 
ciple of art, as such, is violated. The selection of qualities differing 
from the nature of the material in which they are imitated has, neces 
sarily, its limits. Flying drapery, foliage, water, clouds, smoke, are 
opposed, but may be too much opposed, to the artificial substance to ren- 
der imitation possible. The spectator is in this case again reminded of 
the material. 

The ultimate opinion on such questions is in involuntary harmony 
with our impressions respecting the works of nature. In the vast chain 
of created things the ambiguous links are the least satisfactory to us, 
because they are imperfect approaches to more characteristic examples, 
and remind us of a completeness which is not their own. There would 
be as little doubt in art, on such questions, if its various styles were 
sustained by artists equal to each other in ability. In inquiries like-the 
present this condition is always supposed. It is not the ill-advised 
license only which is to be allowed to be recommended by genius; equal 
powers are to be granted to vindicate the perfection of style. 

The above considerations may now be pursued with reference to 
bronze : This material is commonly preferred for costume subjects ; 
partly, perhaps, because it may be supposed to differ more equally and 
consistently from the colors of reality; but even this may be question- 
able, for many surfaces, and even hues, will surpass the resemblance of 
the flesh to nature. It is also to be observed, that certain thin materi- 
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als which cannot be expressed in marble are capable of being copied to 
illusion in bronze, and, as usual, at the expense of the master-object of 
imitation. 

As the details of statues, whether of marble or of bronze, become in- 
distinct at a, moderate distance, and especially in the atmosphere of 
London, it is essential that their general outline should be intelligible. 
For this purpose bronze, though from the darkness of its color possessing 
less command of light and shade than marble, is preferable, because the 
encumbering supports that are necessary in marble may be entirely dis- 
pensed with in metal on account of the strength of the material, leaving 
the essential form more distinct. 

A complicated or contorted attitude would v thus be considered unfit 
for bronze figures intended to be seen at some distance, since the mere 
outline, which would alone be visible, would be unintelligible. But, on 
the other hand, a statue, even in this material, intended for an interior, 
where it could be nearly and minutely inspected, can require no such 
restrictions. Thus the bronze (in the Capitol at Rome) of the boy 
pulling the thorn out of his foot, was evidently intended, from its atti- 
tude as well as from its size, to ornament an interior. 

A colossal statue, of whatever material, when intended to be seen 
chiefly at a distance, is treated on the larger principle, and will not 
generally be found to have its attitude accommodated for a near view 
also. But when a figure' of colossal dimensions can only be seen near, 
common sense seems to demand that the head should be inclined down- 
wards, otherwise the face must necessarily be foreshortened, and imper- 
fectly seen. Much has been said of the imitation, intended by Phidias, 
of the Homeric nod in his statue of Jupiter at Olympia; but when we 
consider the colossal size of the figure, and the limited distance at 
which it could be seen in the interior of the temple, we at once see a 
sufficient reason why the head should look down. 

It has been seen that the differences of color which nature presents, 
and by which we are chiefly enabled to distinguish objects, are met in 
sculpture by more or less conventional means; but the comparison of 
•ihese differences can extend only to the component surfaces of one and 
the same statue. A figure entirely draped beside one that is not so, 
like the group called Papirius and his mother (or Orestes and his 
sister), seems to extend the scale, but in truth, except where the differ- 
ent substances are in contact, the opposition, as a representative of 
..color, is scarcely apparent. In general, therefore, it may be affirmed 
'that it is beyond the powers of sculpture to distinguish one entire figure 
from another by any convention which can represent a contrast of color. 
The difference of complexion between a Hercules and an Omphale, for 
instance, is not attempted ; hence the limitations of the art in grouping ; 
for notwithstanding the similarity of color, it is necessary that the eye 
should distinguish every figure without effort. 

Even in single figures the distinction between the drapery and the 
flesh is chiefly expressed where they meet, and are immediately opposed 
to each other ; in other parts remote from the flesh the drapery often 
exhibits very nearly the same surface as the naked.. Again, where the 
drapery clings to the form (a contrivance particularly objected to by 
Falconet), it is the limb, rather than the drapery, which is apparent. 
There are, however, examples in the antique where the entire surface 
of the drapery is plaited or channelled, so as to represent a general dif- 
ference in its whole mass to the surface of the skin. Some figures of 
Amazons are thus treated; and in most female statues the drapery, 
being thin in texture, with minute folds, offers a constantly roughened 
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surface, and insures a general opposition to the naked. Examples of 
this treatment occur among the Elgin marbles. 

But the powers of the art in these conventional contrasts may be said 
to be exhausted m one figure. The means of distinction that remain 
when color is abstracted, are, difference of form, and difference of place 
or position (sufficient separation). As regards difference of form, the 
sculptors of the Parthenon— in addition to the varieties of sex and age, 
draped and undraped figures— found a resource in the introduction of 
the horse, the most perfect of quadrupeds; the forms of which, particu- 
larly in the pediments, contrasted agreeably with those of the human 
ngures, and prevented the monotony sometimes observable in the archi- 
tectural sculpture of other schools. The mere separation of the figures 
and _ groups is unavoidable in sculpture applied to the tympana of 
porticos or in alto-relievo ; but while the figures remained white, the 
ancients thought it necessary to insure the distinctness of the outlines 
by coloring (generally blue) the white marble background on which 
they were relieved.* -*•. 

If such precautions were deemed advisable in sculpture, consisting of 
almost isolated figures, in order to insure distinctness, it is easy to com- 
prehend why the ancients avoided extensive groups "in the round." 
The same qualities must be constantly recurring, and the want of that 
variety which nature presents would not only be fatiguing to the eye 
and attention, but the identity of hue would remind the spectator of the 
material ; a proof that the art would have attempted too much. 

The most unobjectionable mode in which the ancient sculptors treat- 
ed a group is, perhaps, exemplified by the Laocoon. The figures are, 
in a great measure, distinct, but yet sufficiently united to form a whole. 
In the group of the Boxers, which belongs to the class called Sympleg- 
mata by Pliny, the circumstance of the figures being only two in num- 
ber (which appears to have been a condition of every group of the 
kindf), does away, in some measure, with the objection ; even here it 
may be questioned whether the absolute similarity of color does not 
remind us that they are of marble — a proof that the art has gone to its 
limits. The group of Dirce tied to the horns of the Bull by Zethus and 
Amphion (called the Toro Farnese), may be objectionable on the same 
grounds, though the figures are treated as much as possible as separate 
wholes, so as to give the utmost distinctness ; but the necessity of this 
very precaution may be considered an evil, except in the application of 
sculpture to architecture. 

These observations are purposely confined to the specific style of 
sculpture. It is to be remembered that great excellencies may exist 
where this style is not rigidly attended to; and objections to such 
examples on the above grounds are not to be understood to extend, to 
high imitative or inventive merits which belong to the artist of genius. 
With this explanation it may be remarked that the group of the Rape 
of the Sabines, by Giovanni di Bologna, is not according to that discre- 
tion of the Greek artists which is observable in the Laocoon. In the 
Rape of the Sabines a very near inspection is necessary even to trace 
and distinguish the figures. The result is wonder at the_ power of the 
artist. In the antique group the subject strikes us forcibly ; but the 
artist does not appear. The group of the Laocoon was not calculated 



* See R. Wiegmann, " Die Malerei der Alten." Hanover, 1836, p. 111. 

+ The term Symple%ma has been employed by modern writers as meaning a group 
of any kind ; but it is certain that it was originally applied only to close composi- 
tions, such as the Boxers, Hercalos and Anta>us, &a. 
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to be seen on every side. Compositions which admit of this are rare 
in the antique, and belong to the decline of art, for sculpture had passed 
the period of its perfection before its connexion with architecture 
ceased. The sculptors of the Bernini school considered it desirable that 
a group should have eight points of view. The consequence would be, 
that no one of the eight could predominate, or be forcible in its 
impression. ''■■■' 

Thus the Greek sculptors seem to have made every consideration 
bend to the specific style of their art ; and however narrow the limits, 
to those limits they confined themselves. It is commonly supposed that 
the 'manners and habits of the ancients, and the scantiness of their 
dress, are sufficient to account for the practice of their artists : this may 
be shown to have been at least an exaggerated view. 

" It is certain," observes Visconti*, " that the costumes of Greek and 
Roman statues are not in general those of the time, but belong to an 
earlier period." The liberty of representing heroes undressed is well 
known. " No hunter ever went to the chase so little attired as the 
Meleager of the Vatican. No warrior ever appeared in the field like 
the hero miscalled the fighting gladiator. Achilles was not present at 
the council of Agamemnon as he is represented in a basso-relievo of the 
Capitol. Laocoon did not officiate as a priest naked. The care taken 
by Ulysses to appear with decorum before the daughter of Alcinous 
proves that Jason could not have presented himself naked at the court 
of iEtes, or at that of the king of Corinth, when he conversed with 
Medea or Creusa, although in various relievi he is so represented." 
" The statues of distinguished' Grecians, Pindar, Euripides, Demos- 
thenes, Aristotle, and others, which are undoubtedly iconic, are dressed 
only in a large mantle, thrown in a picturesque manner over the figure. 
This costume was never that of the Greeks; some of the Cynics only 
had adopted it." 

Even in later times, and when the actual costume is somewhat 
familiar, " the statues of Romans, such as Pompey, Agrippa, Augustus, 
are naked, or with drapery only, as an unimportant accessory." 

" The ancient sculptors were less free when they represented events 
of their own time on triumphal arches or other public monuments, but, 
not to mention the introduction of allegorical figures, they still took 
great liberties with the costume of the period. The details of dress, 
which, from whatever cause, happen to be introduced in' the figures on 
the Trajan column prove how much was suppressed on other occasions. 
Other works of the time of Trajan, executed perhaps by the same art- 
ists, offer not the slightest trace of these details." In the relievo in 
question the soldiers wear a sort of neckcloth (focale), and the upper 
open part of their tunics is furnished with a row of buttons. 

As the art declined, the costume was represented more faithfully. 
"The la.no, (later known by the name of lorum), though belonging to 
the ancient Roman costume, first appears in works of art of the time of 
Septimius Severus. The consuls are rudely represented on the ivory 
diptychs of a later period in all the pomp of their official dress. But in 
works of a better age no Roman magistrate is ever represented with the 
prmtexta, no senator with the laticlavej, no patrician with the crescent 



* Opere, vol. iii. p. 47. 

t The stripes and borders of the Irabca, and the pnetexta (varieties of the toga), 
and the latL clavus on the tunie, being only colored add.t.ons to the dress , would 
hardly be found in good sculpture. They are, however, represented by indented 
lines on later and inferior works. 
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on his sandal; although these were respectively the badges of their 
rank, lne umbo, or knot of the toga, on the breast, is in like manner 
represented in no statue. It is scarcely necessary to add that the prin- 
cipal garments are worn next to the skin in statues, whereas the writers 
ot both languages make mention of indusium, subucula, hypobasis, and 
hypodytes." ' 

It was observed that costumes were represented more faithfully 
during the decline of art. It was the same in the ages of its immatu- 
rity. In Egypt the dresses were indiscriminately copied ; and in. the 
same proportion imitation was imperfect, and taste undeveloped. The 
example is not without its use in other respects, for when the extreme 
warmth of the climate is considered, the multifarious Egyptian cos- 
tumes are sufficient to prove that the civilized inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy were at least equally clad. The naked colossal statue of Pompey 
would have been as strange to the Romans, had they not been accus- 
tomed to similar works of art, as Canova's naked colossal Napoleon was 
to the Parisians. In the Panathenaic procession at Athens, as in all 
processions, the pomp of dress was a main part of the show. In the 
sculptured representation of this scene, the elder functionaries have one 
loose garment becomingly thrown over the naked figure; and the 
Athenian cavaliers wear a still lighter mantle, which, sometimes flow- 
ing from their shoulders in the breeze, shows their forms entirely un- 
draped. The women, however, from motives which the Athenians 
never lost sight of, are fully but gracefully clad. With this exception, 
the peplon of Minerva was not more shorn of its embroidery, in the 
marble, than the greater part of the figures were of their real costumes. 
It is necessary to compare, in imagination, the judicious liberties of the 
sculptor, producing as they did the finest work of its kind in existence, 
with the ship bearing the peplon, the veiled women, the dresses of cere- 
mony worn by the official personages, and the armed cavalry accoutred 
for a fieldrday. It is necessary to compare the reality with the work of 
art in order to be convinced that the difficulties of reconciling the 
style of sculpture with costume are not peculiar to modern times. We 
may be convinced at the same time that the Greeks, having once de- 
fined the essential nature of the art (in which was comprehended the 
condition of an especial regard to decency), pursued it without any 
other compromise whatever.* Their definition was rational. Genius 
labored in the best direction, and perfection was the, result. 

The lapse of ages can make no alteration in such principles. It is 
still unreasonable to look for all the details of history in the arts which 
are the sisters of poetry ; it is still unquestionable that each must seek 
its proper excellence in order to assert its rank in the scale of human 



* " The ancient sculptors," observes Visconti, " employed drapery for three rea- 
sons, and with three different views — from a motive of decency, as a simplo orna- 
ment, and as a symbol or characteristic indication. 

" They employed drapery from motives of decency in the statues of women and 
goddesses. The sculpture of the ancients represents no individuals of the sex ontirely 
unclothed, except when the artist has supposed the pretext of the hath, or in the caso 
of the ocean deities ; on which account Venus (Aphrodite) and the Nymphs are re- 
presented undraped. Other exceptions are extremely rare. It may even be affirmed 
that the ancient sculptors were more reserved in this respect than the moderns." 

The sculpture of the ancients, in addition to the end proposod by particular sub- I 
iccts, especially aimed at that department of moral culture which relates to outward 
manners and decorum. The artists seem to have considered that beauty would have 
been incomplete without grace and modesty ; and their statues of gods and heroes, 
as, Winkelmann has shown, never appear in an attitude or occupation which is not 
calculated to inspire respect. 
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attainments ; and that in proportion as the sphere is circumscribed, the 
characteristic aim which constitutes style requires to be guarded with 
especial jealousy. In considering the question whether art should be 
sacrificed to mere facts, or these to art, it should be remembered that 
historical details can be preserved by other records than by representa- 
tion, and by other modes of representation than by the highest ; but 
that the essential objects of the Fine Arts can be attained by no other 
means except their own. 

It has been the object of the foregoing observations, by a reference to 
examples in a limited branch of imitation, to invite attention to the 
modes in which nature may be approached, without sacrificing what 
has been called the independence of style. The masterworks of sculp- 
ture are especially calculated to show that the two aims are quite com- 
patible. They illustrate the great condition that art, though distinct 
from reality, should still maintain an equality with it. The rivalry 
supposes excellence; but an excellence attained by different means. 
This change of means, this adopted form or language, is the universal 
and indispensable condition of the imitation proposed by the Fine Arts. 
The peculiarities of that new form, the points in which it differs from 
nature, are supposed to be defined and recognised at the outset. The 
distinction from reality, which they establish, may vary in degree, as it 
necessarily does in kind, with each mode of representation ; but it is, in 
every case, required to be so palpable that whatever illusion afterwards 
takes place, must be the voluntary illusion of the imagination. 

The first question, then, in examining the style of a given art, is— in 
what does this difference of means, as compared with nature, consist % 
The answer may, for the present, be confined to sculpture. It is agreed, 
then, or it is a convention, that a colorless, hard substance shall be the 
. material with which the sculptor shall imitate the perfection of life. 
His means are, by this primary condition, effectually distinguished from 
those of nature ; and it remains for him to cheat the imagination (not 
the senses), into the pleasing impression that an equivalent to nature 
can be so produced. He may, therefore, imitate the characteristics of 
life closely ; his select representation, however faithful, is in no danger 
of being literally confounded with reality, because of the original con- 
ventions, viz. the absence of color, and the nature of his material. But 
it is not the same with the imitation, in this art, of many other surfaces : 
as already observed, a rock in sculpture and a rock in nature can be 
identical; it may, therefore, be sometimes necessary to imitate the 
reality less closely, or even, in extreme cases like that now adduced, to 
depart from nature. The reason is obvious : the degree of resemblance 
to reality which is attainable in the principal object of imitation— the 
surface of the living figure— is, from the established convention, limit- 
ed; and it is desirable that the spectator should forget this restriction. 
He is, therefore, by no means to be reminded of it by greater reality in 
other, and necessarily inferior, parts of the work. In painting, it is 
sometimes objected that inferior objects are ' more real than the 
flesh. The defect is great : but there is this difference between the 
two cases; in painting, the inferiority in the imitation of the flesh may 
be only from want of power in the artist; in sculpture, the perfect re- 
semblance of the flesh to nature is impossible, in consequence of the 
absence of color. The literal imitation of subordinate objects is, tor 
this reason, more offensive in sculpture than in painting. A mamtest 
defect in the art seems more hopeless than a defect in the artist. 

Thus where a difference between the means of art and those ot nature 
already exists (having been originally agreed on), the resemblance to 
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reality may be safely most complete. Where such prescribed conven- 
tions cease, the resemblance is contrived to be less direct. The extent 
to which nature would require to be departed from, in the treatment of 
some subordinate objects in sculpture, and the constant difficulties that 
must arise in balancing the claims of such particulars (from the nature 
of the subject and other considerations), may have been among the 
reasons which induced the Greek sculptors to get rid of them as much 
as possible. When, however, such circumstances are introduced in fine 
sculpture, they are so treated as not to surpass the degree of resem- 
blance to nature, which the master-object of imitation presents. Hence 
the works in question, as has been shown from various examples, clearly 
teach the principle on which the illusion of the imagination depends. 
They prove, also, that the recognised conditions of a given art are, in 
.truth, its safeguard, and the source of the artist's inspiration. For 
those conditions not only tend to prevent the inferiority of his imitation 
to reality, but invite him to arrest appearances and impressions, which 
may compensate for the deficiencies of his means. Those means being 
(in the sculptor's case especially) limited, either the choicest facts in 
nature, or the completest triumph over the means of the art, are 
required in order to maintain the equality proposed. But if the circum- 
stances which the work has in common with nature are both trivial in 
themselves and expressed by the same means which nature employs, 
then art is in danger of merging in reality, and of suggesting the con- 
viction, that it is. at best, superfluous. When facts are not rare, the 
language in which they are expressed (if they must be expressed at all) 
most requires to be new. , 

That new language, it is repeated, is supplied by the conditions 
agreed on— the postulates which are the groundwork of imitation. The 
finest examples of mere art are those which successfully appeal to 
human experience and sympathies by means which, outwardly, are in a 
great measure different from those of nature* The representation of 
space on a flat surface is thus estimated highly in the mere art of paint- 



ing: illusion in such a quality, assisted by the conventional treatment 
astances more easily imitable, cannot be too complete. In like 
a close resemblance to nature is judiciously sought by the 



sculptor where his material seems to promise it least; while he sup- 
presses literal imitation when the qualities of that material greatly 
coincide with those of the object to be represented. The principle is 
the same in all the arts; for whether directly imitative or not, all set 
out with restrictions, and all excite wonder and delight when those 
restrictions cease to be felt as such. It is this which wins pur admira- 
tion in musical compositions; when the language of imagination _and 
feeling is recognised in sounds, that, intrinsically and even convention- 
ally, have no meaning; in poetry, when the free variety of thought and 
expression compels us to forget an almost unvarying form or rhythm, 
ami in architecture when the union of fitness and character (the attri- 
bute of the most perfect productions of nature) is accomplished m a 

n6 In pur a su?ng the analogies here considered, it is necessary to compare 
mere art witf ar^-the Form, as such, of the one, with the form of the 
other. Thus, in comparing sculpture and poetry together, the parallel 
conditions are to be sought in the strictly corresponding departments 
As sculpture, in reference to nature (to repeat an observation before 
made), gives substance for substance, so poetry gives words for words. 

♦Compare Rey*lds's 13th Discourse. 
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in Zt£& t fw "W^ ^ agreement or convention (similar 
P ffJ nli P r J? h - a l T h i ch dlctated the conditions of sculpture), 
effectually distingmshed from the form of ordinary language. And it 
will now be seen that the limitations of poetry, in suJ outward cha- 
scuZ^ S f ai ' e r pe 1t finife and m0re Wehensive ?han those of 
ltv;K e T 8h f mate ?" ial 0f marble ' ma y sometimes coincide 
literally w th that of substances in nature, the form of poetry never can 
entirely coincide with that of ordinary language. This greater KabilHy 
of sculpture o be confounded with reality clrtainly aids to its diffi- 
culty since the doubtful cases which may be left to the taste of the 
sculptor are often settled by an immutable rule for the poet 
^ Horace, in describing his journey to Brundusium, intimates that the 
name of a town is omitted because it was not, by its form, compatible 
with his Terse* It is easy to suppose cases where the omission of cer- 
tain particulars might be required in sculpture, in accordance with the 
conventions of that art. But those conventions are less binding, and 
the modern artist would, perhaps, rather infringe a vague rule than 
suppress a tact. The example above quoted is a strong case : for there 
can be no question that, in an historical and antiquarian point of view, 
the omission is to be regretted. The poet might perhaps be censured 
lornot telling his story in prose: but having chosen verse, he could not 
violate its laws. Here, again, the principle is applicable to all the 
ww , 1S not to be su PP osed th at they can rival science. 

Whatever knowledge they may themselves require is a means only to 
another end, and they injudiciously remind us of their restrictions if 
they attempt what ordinary description can do better. 

To conclude: it appears that, of all the Fine Arts (except perhaps 
theatrical representation), sculpture is most liable to be partially con- 
founded with reality. Of the attributes of material objects, it first 
possesses substance and form; and when in addition to these qualities 
it happens to have color and surface in common with nature, it is evi- 
dently in danger of sacrificing its general consistency, and the illusion 
which art proposes. Again, in consequence of the absence of color, 
identity with nature is impossible in the chief object of imitation, the 
living figure. These two circumstances— the impossibility of absolute 
resemblance to nature in the principal object, and the extreme facility 
of such resemblance in many inanimate substances — define the style of 
sculpture ;. a style fully exemplified' in the works of the ancients. On 
the authority of those works, it has been shown that this art, on the 
one hand, aims at the closest imitation of the living figure in its 
choicest forms; for such can best compensate for the want of color, and 
enable the art to rival nature. In subordination to this, its first aim, 
sculpture affects the imitation of elastic and flexible substances gene- 
rally. On the other hand, it is distinguished by the greater or less 
conventional treatment, or the entire omission of all particulars which 
are more literally imitable than the flesh. The instances of such con- 
ventional treatment, including alterations of costume and omissions of 
various circumstances, which are observable in the sculpture of the 
Greeks, are perhaps the most remarkable liberties, with a view to con- 
sistency of style, which the history of art presents. 



* Mansuri oppidulo, quod vcrsu dicerc non est. (Sat. v.) 



